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PARLOUR COMPANION. 


‘Tho’ thus confined, my agile thoughts may fly 
Through all the regions of variety. 
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OTWAY. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 10, 1818. 
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SOPHY LEFEVRE. 
( Continued.) 


“My pupils, thinkingme no better than 
a servant, paid little attention to my in- 
structions ; and their parents continu- 
ally threw out hints about poverty, de- 
pendence, fine education without. for- 
tunes, and many others of the same 
kind, which may be easily conceived : 
the servants were encouraged to treat 
me with contempt; the least familiarity 
in me was accounted insolence; and 
the occasional fits of melancholy, such 
treatment produced, drew upon me the 
imputation of being sulky and ungrate- 
ful.” 

“In this situation, scarcely a day 
passing without new mortifications, [ 
continued a year; when I received an 
insult from Mr. Maurice, which termi- 
nated my dependence. He had often 
taken liberties with me I could scarcely 
brook, but that my necessity obliged 
me to submit with patience: and one 
night, when his wife and daughters were 
on a visit, he entered my chamber, 
where I was reading; and, without 
ceremony, told me he had long loved 
me ; asa proof, he had kept mea year, 
when but for him-I must have starved ; 
































= told me, I should never want while I 


was a good girl; and concluded in 
terms I blush to think of! fortunately 
he had not fastened the door; for he 


from him, I flew down stairs ; and, by 
running into the street, I escaped him. 


was proceeding to rudeness. Breaking 


on nem 
I stood for a moment considering what 
to do; and, at last determined to go to 
the family laundress that night, who had 
always professed great fondness for me. 
I told her my, situation frankly, and 
asked her what I should do, for I was 
resolved never to go back to that hated 
house. The idea of want, her friend- 
ship was not proof against: she talked 
a great deal of imprudence in young 
women, to which I listened in tears ; 
and reflecting in the usual manner of 
ignorant people on poor gentry, said, 
she did want a girl to look after her 
three children, and if I liked to stay 

for my wittles, till I could better my- 
| self, I mout. What to do I knew not. 
I was too inexperienced, and too young, 
to go into the world. I excepted her 
offer ; and for six months led a life to 
which the one I had left was pleasure. 
My time—for I eat not the bread of 
idleness—was unremittingly divided. 
between lugging about three heavy chil- 
dren; standing at the wash-tub; car- 
rying large loads of linen to families 
who employed her; and running half 
a dozen times a day to the pawnbro- 
kers, 

“¢ My constitution now began to sink 
under such fatigue, andI fell into a vi- 
olent fever, out of which I recovered 
in about a month ; but, on a renewal of 
my slavery, symptoms of a relapse ap- 
pearing, my mistress, declaring she 
could not afford to keep sick people, 
desired me to look out for a lodging 
for myself, till I got better. I had 
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three guineas in my pocket when I left 
Mr. Maurices; and had secretly pre- 
served them hitherto against any emer- 
gency which might happen. . Accord- 
ingly, I took a little room at a chan- 
dler’s shop, and in two months perfect- 
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parted mother’s favourite precept— 
*¢ Let not prosperity deceive you.” For 
the whirl of dissipation I had lived in, 
after her death, made me lose sight of 
myself ; and that, I now conceive, was 
the occasion of my punishment. 








































ly recovered my strength ; but my mo- 
ney and cloaths were entirely gone, and | 
I had a settled weakness in my eyes 
which remained from my first fever. I 
now made several applications for pla- 
ces, but could get none: “I was too} 
young”—“ Looked too sickly”’—Was 
too meanly dressed :” and fifty excep- 
tions of the same nature. I even ap- 
plied again to my old mistres the laun- 
dress ; but, repeating her aversion to 
decayed gentry, she refused me as well 
as the rest. My eyes, by continually 
walking about with bad shoes, grew 
daily worse. I had lived five weeks 
upon credit with my landlady, and she 
was continually dunning me for her 
money ; but finding I had none to give 
her, nor no means of procuring any, 
she in a rage turned me out into the 
street, at eleven o'clock at night, ina 
violent shower of rain, and swore I 
should never enter her doors again. 

I crawled up a court; but, being 
found by the watchman, was dragged 
to the watch-house as a disorderly per- 
son ; and next morning, on being taken 
before the magistrate, was sent, because 
I had no money with half a dozen street 
walkers, to prison. In this wretch- 
ed place I staid but a week my eyes 
now growing dim ; and, on being re- 
lieved I applied to the officers of seve- 
ral parishes for relief, but in vain. “I 
did not belong to them”—‘ Was an 
impostor,” or—‘* Young enough to 
work,” were still the replies; and at 
last I determined to apply to Mr. Mau- 
rice, I knocked at the door but was 
driven away ; and strolling-into an ad- 
joining field, sat down in a damp hovel, 
and abandoned myself to all the ago- 
nies of despair. I thought my suffer- 
ing unjust, and murmured against Pro- 
vidence; but I recollected not that, 


(To be continued. ) 


I ——— 
For the Parlour Companion. 
AMOR INTERMITTENS. 


He loves, me more than you can tell, 


Yet fears his passion to disclose, 


I’m sure he does ; said Isabel 


In confidence to laughing Rose. 


You smile, but when he last was here 


Such soft sighs from his bosom broke ; 

And then he look’d so pale I swear ! 

With love suppress’d his whole frame shook. 
Shook did you say? her friend replied ; 

Alas my dear, let that not plague you, 
Before me too he shook and sighed, 

Tho” not with love, but with the ague. 


Maco. 


aN 


LOVE. 
The passion of Love has perhaps 
produced incidents more affecting, and 
more ludicrous than any other to which 
the mind is subject! It has thus af- 
forded facilities to the dramatist in ex- 
citing all the varieties of interest of 
which our feelings are susceptible. It 
may be imagined that the affection of 
love is sometimes confounded with the 


its absurd mimicry, is improperly at- 
tributed to the passion itself. If how- 
ever love be mental attachment carried 
to infatuation, the exception will not 
be so frequently applicable as at first it 
might appear to be; for the passion 
will be found in every condition and 
almost in every stage of existence. The 
truth is that love is a performer of 
great versatility. In the higher and 
better parts it obtains reverence and 
sympathy : if it have noclaim to these 
tributes, it gains little but derision and 
contempt. It must be owned that a 
man in love generally makes rather a 
comical appearance, languid looks and 
deep sighs do not augment masculine 
dignity ; they may sometimes be endu- 
red, and pitied, but even these concep- 
tions will be materially influenced by 
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has no controul. Symptoms of affec- 
tion are somewhat pathetic in a tall, 
thin, delicately formed gentleman ; but 
if the victim of love happen to be of 
of a short, fat, clumsy figure, sympa- 
thy and sensibility are generally inexo- 
rable. Let him have language the most 
choice ; let his Epithets and designa- 
tions be the most interesting and ap- 
propriate, his eloquence loses its charms, 
and all his supplications become una- 
vailing. There is, however, another 
description of Swains in whom the bu- 
siness of courtship is yet more ludi- 
crous than it appears tobe in the mere- 
ly unfortunate in person. The passion 
of. love under the powdered wig of 
seventy is very much like a bandittis 
| fire in a cavern of the alps. Whatever 
obscure mischief may be going on in 
the heart, the snow remains at the top, 
and the antient map preserves its form 
and general appearance. 

Affection in females is almost a re- 
quisite of their character. She who 
never felt that decided preference which 
constitutes this passion must be unqual- 
ified for those duties, upon the perfor- 
mance of which human happiness de- 
pends. But even in the fair sex, love 
may become equally absurd as in men, 
and provoke derision instead of sensi- 
bility. ‘That description of attachment 
which obtains so much sympathy is in- 
deed the most interesting characteristic 
of our species. The delicacy of senti- 
ment and resolution of conduct which 
it inspires claim admiration as well as 
more tender sensations. But in the 
same proportion that sympathy increas- 
es toward this description of human 
affection, it diminishes to indifference 
or degenerates into contempt toward 
the affection of mental attachment. 
This mockery of an exalted passion is, 
however to be more frequently met 
with than a theorist of human life could 
possibly imagine. It is not the mere 
appearances of devotion which are often 
assumed for the purposes of worldly 
fortune, but this meretricious demea- 
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tives not so dishonest; but equally 
contemptible. Nor is the imputation 
limited to any particular age or condi- 
tion, it is incurred by almost every gra- 
dation of years and circumstances. 
Few habits are more disgusting or 
more dangerous than that of coquetry. 
It can never be practised without deep 
dissimulation, nor witnessed without 
serious indignation. A just reward, 
however, generally follows: the co- 
quette entails upon herself a life of ce- 
libacy, or makes a desperate choice 


| when a prudent one is out of her power. 


(To be continued.) 


—_eS— 


CHIMERAS. 

It has been wisely ordained by pro- 
vidence, that every. man should have a 
certain humour and disposition pecu- 
liar to himself.—Thus, each has his 
particular fancy, which furnishes him 
with a hobby-horse, as the facetious 
SHANDY demonstrates in his discourse 
on that subject: and this whim, or hob- 
by-horse, contributes to the comfort and 
facility of his journey through life. If 
we had not always some object in view, 
to excite our conduct and engage our 
attention—how miserable and inactive 
would we be :—and tho’ that object is 
often a mere chimera, and absolutely 
unattainable, the pursuit of it however, 
is not altogether, useless. — 

Perhaps a closer examination of cir- 


| cumstances might convince us, that in 


this respect whole nations are influen- 
ced by chimeras, as well a8 individuals, 
and aim in a collective capacity at what 
|it is altogether impossible they should 
ever accomplish.—Be this as it may— 
the celebrated Fontenelle goes so far as 
to declare, that all the sciences have 
their particular chimeras: certain fan- 
cied points, after which they were, 
without being ever able to overtike ; 
but which lead however to very solid 
acquisitions— [hus (continues he) che- 
mistry has its philosopher’s stone; geo- 
metry its quadriture of the circle; as- 
tronomy its longitude ; mechanics its 





nour is frequently displayed from mo- 





perpetual motion; these it is impossi- 





ble to find, yet it is useful to enquire 
after them.—What in fact are all these 
but (if we may use a common term) 
castles in the air; and yet without 
them we should never set out on the 
roads of science. It was by having a 
romantic unattainable point in view, 
and ever before their eyes, that the an- 
cients, the glorious Romans, became 
masters of the greater part of the world; 
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by an ardent desire of doing impossibi- 
lities, they actually effected wonders : 
till at length having built their castle 
too big for its foundation, they left 
what they intended for a trophy of 
their triumph, a melancholy monument 
of human weakness. From which 
event posterity may draw this inference, 





up the fountains of her eyes—had invited her to 
the spot where inanimate lay the cause of her an- 
guish——-At length the awful bell tolled, and 
solemnly the monks chaunted the funeral dirge ; 
lighted by torches they bore mournfully the 
body ; and supported by her female attendant, si- 
lently followed the sad Emma. 

How awful to her was that sad night; for, 
what humanity wanted, nature seemed to feel.— 
The direful thunder rolled, and the vivid light* 
ning flashed along the dark expanse of heaven— 
all around seemed to mourn the loss to Emma. 
Soon they reached the receptacle of the dead— 
the solemn dirge ceased, and the gloomy silence 
that succeeded, was, if possible, still more aw- 
ful than the hymn they sung; but, alas! for 
Emma——exhausted nature now is overcome ; 
her fond, her only parent, is resigned. to the cold 
mansions of the tomb—she sinks into a swoon— 


freshening breeze of morn, the cooling blast re- 
vives, and ere long returns her scattered senses 
—Unhappy Emma! she exclaims, what shall be- 
come of me! without a father to protect—a mo- 





that the whole word is bnt a castle in 
the air.— 
LINES,— Addressed to a sick Child by the Mother. 


Child of my love, may the sun of to-morrow, 
Disperse from thy brow the dew drop of sorrow ; 
Recline on my bosom, and tranquilly there, 

Be lull’d to fast. sleep by thy fond mother’s care ! 
Thy father’s kind blessing awaits thee each hour, 
Which, healing thy sickness, assuages his grief ; 
In pray’r he solicits each heavenly pow’r, 

To pour in thy bosom the balm of relief. 

Thy mother with kisses shall wash off thy tears, 
Then smile—for thy safety will banish her fears ; 
Thy mother with carols shall hush thee to sleep, 
If quiet thon art ; only she wakes to weep. 

Thy sisters with kindness shall vie wijh each other 
In childish attention, thy nctice to gain ; 

Thus all shall, united, console their sad mother ; 
Shall lighten her burden, and soften thy pain ! 
As the clouds of the night are dispers’d by the day, 
And nature refresh’d by the sun’s cheering ray ; 
So no longer thy sickness shall banish my rest, 
For hope shall illumine the clouds of my breast. 
Then child of my love, of my tendcrest care, 
The angel of innocence hang o’er thy head ; 
Thy parents and sisters all join in the pray’r, 
To wake thee to health from the pain of thy bed. 





LEGAL PUN. 
“* Voluntas reputatur pro facto.” 
A title which really from purchase arose, 
A lawyer described from devise to proceed ; 
And when rectified, said, by that maxim he chose 
Teabide, which in law took the willfor the deed. 





EMMA.—A Fragment. 

The dews of night began now to descend, and 
the hour fast approached which was to consign 
to oblivion the fond and much lamented mother 
of Emma.~-Without a friend to soothe or parti- 
cipate of her sorrows, the beauteous mourner si- 
lent sat by the sad remains of her parent—no 


ther to befriend—or a friend to solace my cares! 
—Where shall I lay my tortured head—where 
look for comfort ?——-On my fond bosom, (said 
a tremulous voice) repose my tortured head—on 
me depend for comfort——’T'was Edward’s self 
that spoke !—— 








“IT MAY, OR MAY NOT, BE SO.” 


With what caution to-morrow conceals its affairss 
Whether big with good fortune or no ; 
Man, is lur’d by the butterfly aspect it wears, 
While it may, or it may not, be so. 
Were its secrets unfolded how soon would we 
pine, 
But its secrets we never must know ; 
For fancy’s fair paintings are hope’s richest mine, 
While it may, or it may not, be so. 
Will the poor tar leave his home, and brave, 
hopeless of gain, 
Seas and tempests, both pregnant with woe ! 
He willnot—but he will if a prospect remain, 
That it may, or it may not, be so. 
The coy little miss would be free from restraint, 
Were she sure she unmarried must go; 
Who can flat er, sigh, ogle, coquette, or paint, 
While it may, or it may not, be so. 
The maiden of forty with gewgaws would shine, 
Could she hawk some young fopling or beau; 
But her dimples turned wrinkles, compel her to 
pine, 
While it may, or it may not, be so, 
As long as to-morrow keeps one day ahead— 
Till Greenland’s a stranger to snow ; 
Fair prospects will hang on as brittle a thread, 
As it may, or it may not be so. 
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A few complete setts of “ THE JUVENILE 
PORT FOLIO” are for sale by the Editor. 
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(Pr THE PUBLICATION OFFICE of this 
Work is at No. 193, Lombard street. The terms 





murmurs escaped, for oppressive grief had dried 


of Subscription are thirty-seven and an half cents 
per quarter, payable in advance. 
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Every means for her recovery,is vain. until the j 
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